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Desiring to have Mr. Langstroth 


decide the point, we sent him an ad- 
vanced proof sheet of the article, for 
his decision. His answer was un- 


made in the light of the ever-living 


| present, and to persistently appeal to a 


book (be it one ever so valuable) a 
quarter of a century old, and there- 


| fore, ** behind the times,” not even 
hinting at many of the grandest inven- 
| tions and improvements inaugurated 





Published every Wednestag, by | equivocal, and as follows : 
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The Standard Langstroth Frame. 


Mr. M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, | 
[ll., sends us the following for publi 
cation in the BEE JOURNAL: 


It has been shown on several occa- 
sions, by the very best of evidence, 
that the correct length, outside meas- 
ure, of the “standard Langstroth 
frame,” is 173g, and not 175g inches. 
The evidence is the 3d revised edition 
of Mr. Langstroth’s book; and, I will 
now add, all subsequent editions of said 
book. As an attempt has been made | 
by some to show that Mr. L. has 
stated somewhere, in print, that the 
‘standard Langstroth frame ”’ is 175 
inches long, outside ineasure, I will 
at present simply deny the truth of 
such an assertion. And, while | am 


on this subject, I may as well also} 


deny that Mr. L. has given, ‘in a 
prominent periodical,” any reasons (?) 
for changing the outside length of 
the standard Langstroth frame from 
173g to 175g inches. Now, if any one 
thinks otherwise, please come right 
along with the proof. 


In an editorial note on page 272, we 


stated that ** Mr. Langstroth had pub- | 


licly given his sanction to the frame 
175g inches long.”’ And, on page 251, 
Mr. Alvesstates that ‘‘ Mr. Langstroth 
himself has approved the change to 
175, inches. 

As these statements can be so easily 
sustained, and to save any labored 
arguments, we will here give the 
pre of - 

In the BEE JOURNAL for December, 
1878, page 427, we published an article 
written by Mr. Baldridge on this sub- 
ject, in which he says: 

* The outside length of the [Langs- 
troth] frame is 173g inches, instead of 
17% inches, as given by Messrs. New- 


man and Root. This is an important 
mistake, as it destroys the inter- 


changeableness of the frames.” 


| the accurac 
in making t 


sing that such slight variations as 
he notices, destroy the interchangea- 
bleness of the frames. Considering 
y which may be obtainec 

he frames stiff and per- | 
fectly square, I prefer the measurements 
of Messrs. Newman and Root.” 

we said 


As before stated, S Mr. | 


| Langstroth has given his sanction to | 


the frame 175g inches long ;” and Mr. 


| Alves asserted that ** Mr. L. had him- 


self approved the change.” If the 


| quotation given does not * sanction’? | 
‘“‘approve”’ the change, we do| 


and 
not know what language Mr. Langs- 
troth could have used to have approved 


| and sanctioned it! 
Mr. Langstroth’s attention was called | 


during the past 25 years, is wnpro- 
gressive! Such a course is something 
akin to that of going back to the 
‘** dark ages of the past,” to define the 
courses and size of the planets, while 
ignoring the discoveries of more recent 
astromomers, made in the light of the 
present progressive age ! 


——_- < 


Salt for the Apiary. 


The Grange Bulletin has the follow- 


|ing advice about the generous use of 


salt in the apiary : 


Use salt freely about your hives. 


Sprinkle a little water with plenty of 


to the change of 4 inch in the length | salt outside, and in the hives, when 


of his frame, from the figures given in 
his book, and he promptly endorsed 
the change, and wrote for publication 


in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: “I | 


prefer ”’ it. 
The arguments against the change, 


jand Mr. Baldridge’s assertion that it 
| was ‘an important mistake,” because 


**it destroys the interchangeableness 
of the frames,’ were also submitted 
to Mr. Langstroth, and he immediately 
wrote the reply for publication in the 
BEE JOURNAL (vol. 14, page 427), 
‘* Mr. Baldridge is in error !”’ 
If this emphatic language of ‘‘ the 
author of the book” and “‘ inventor of 
| the frame ”’ does not settle the point— 
then it cannot be settled; and to 
further discuss the matter is but a 
farce! 
| The last edition of Mr. Langstroth’s 
book (the fourth) was published about 
| 25 years ago; since then, some have 
thought that a modification of Y of an 
inch in the length of his frame was to 
| be desired, and Mr. L. has publicly 
endorsed that change. Now, there- 
| fore, to ignore this, his latest decision, 








_ the bees are troubled with ants. Good 
| Salty brine is of much value in destroy- 


ing moth eggs about hives. Rocksalt 
is good to make brine of, to prevent 


‘foul brood, which sometimes destro 
| whole 
| dreaded 


| 


and is to be much 
y the apiarist. It is better 
to use an ounce of preventive than a 
pound of cure. Use small troughs for 
the brine. 


apiaries, 
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Backwardness.—Complaints are now 
quite numerous about persons not re- 
ceiving hives, sections and queens 
|after ordering them of many of our 
most reliable dealers and breeders. 
The backward spring weather has pre- 
vented queen rearing, and isasufficient 
| excuse for not receiving queens. And 
ithe backwardness of bee-keepers in 
notordering hives and sections earlier, 
is the cause of much inconvenience to 
them and others. Many rushin orders 
for such at the same time (some even 
| by telegraph), till the capacity of all 
|supply dealers is exceeded. This 
should teach a valuable lesson for 
another season—to get such things 
early—in time to prevent the possi- 
bility of waiting for them. 
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Bees, Fruit and Flowers in Virginia. 


In the Winchester, Va., Times, we 
notice the following concerning Vir- 
ginia’s bee-master, Mr. E. C. Jordan: 


**We have received some very fine 
strawberries from Mr. E. C. Jordan, 
the proprietor of Jordan’s White Sul- 
phur Springs. He regrets that his 
mammoth variety is not = ripe, but 
if they are any larger than the fine 
ones 


fruits. 
he writes us, ‘we will have them by 
the bushel. Come out and see us, our 
bees, flowers, and _ strawberries.’ 


Thank you, sir, ‘if we know our-| 


selves, and we think we do,’ we will 
be there to see the place so well- 
known for its beauty, and_ to partake 
of its equally famous hospitality.” 
The editor of the Bee JOURNAL 
would be delighted to spend a short 
time at the ‘‘ White Sulphur Springs,” 
this summer, for recreation, but we 
fear he cannot be spared from his 
‘‘desk ” and everlasting round of 


1e sent us, strawberries can no} 
longer be classed among the small | 
‘In the course of a few days,’ | 


| distributed 


} 


other nectar-loving Hymenopterous 
|insects. We are, therefore, greatly 
|indebted to the Humble-bees, for 
| their visits to the clover, their great 
|hairy bodies become more or less 
| powdered with the pollen, and when 
| they visit other clover heads their 
| flowers are fertilized by the pollen 
| which the Humble-bees have brought 


| from the flowers previously visited. 
| It has been claimed, and without 


| doubt correctly, that unless cross fer- 
tilization is effected in some way, the 


clover will run out. Darwin covered 


net to keep the insects from them, 
|}and not a single seed was develuped, 
but from 100 heads on plants growing 
outside, which were visited by bees, 
there were obtained 2,720 seeds. Ex- 
periments, of a similar character 
have been repeatedly performed both 
in Europe and in this country, and 
with like results. In all my observa- 
tions | have scarcely ever seen any 
other insects visiting red clover than 
Humble-bees. 

These insects are pretty generally | 
over the world, being | 
found in both North and South Amer- | 
ica, in Europe, Asia and Africa, but | 
not in Australia and New Zealand. | 


duties. Nothing, would give him|I[t is in northern latitudes that they | 
greater pleasure than to accept of Mr.| thrive best, and they even occur in | 


Jordan’s many pressing invitations t« 
spend some time among the 


Bees and berries, 
Plums and cherries; 
Birds and bowers, 
Fragrant flowers; 
In the sunny, 
Vale of honey; 
With birds that sing, 
At Sulphur Spring - 
In “ Old Virginny !” 


| 
When we we retire from the tripod, | colony of Humble-bees, the large fe- | 
Mr. Jordan may expect us to settle| males or queens, the small females, 


down in that locality—to enjoy ‘old 
age”’ with the birds, bees and flowers 


of the sunny South—that is the height fallen leaves, or in some protected | 


of our ambition. 


-_-—— + + 


Humble-Bees and the Clover. 


Prof. C. H. Fernald has written the 
following article for the Maine Farmer 
on the “Humble or Bumble-bees, 
their habits and uses,” which will be 
of much interest to many of our read- 
ers. The fertilization of flowers, both 
by these bees as well as by the Apis 
Melifica, or honey bees, and other 


insects, is a subject of considerable | 


interest to farmers as well as to bee- 
keepers. Prof. Fernald remarks as 
follows: 

** The Humble-bees, or Bumble-bees 
as they are sometimes called, are 


among the largest and most showy of 
our Maine Hpmenoptera, and are ex- 


tremely useful to the farmers for the | 


work they do in cross fertilizing red 
clover. It is 
flower tube of this plant isso long 
that few insects have a sufficient 
length of tongue to reach the nectar 
in the nectary, and, therefore, it is not 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


»| the most northern regions to which | 


man has penetrated. | 

In Australia there are no native in- | 
sects adapted to the cross fertiliza- | 
tion of red clover, and it has been at- | 
tempted to introduce Huinble-bees | 
into that country for this purpose, 
but with what results I have not yet 


| learned. 


well know that the) 


often frequented by honey bees and! 


There are four different kinds in a | 


| the workers and the males. Only the | 
'queen lives over the winter, and she | 
| hibernates either in the nest or under | 
'place. When the warm days of) 
| spring come, these large females, or | 
queens, may be seen flying from place | 
| to place, crawling in and out of places, | 
| around and under stumps and stones, | 
hunting for some place in which to| 
make their nests. 


When one of these queens finds a/| 
suitable place, as a deserted nest of a| 
field mouse, or some hole under a} 
stone or stump, she at once collects a | 

{small amount of pollen, which she 
| mixes with honey, making a more or | 
less sticky mass which she sticks into | 
|the pollen basket on the outside of | 
| the hind leg, and in which it is carried | 
| to the nest. As soon as a small mass 
of this food is collected, the queen 
deposits several eggs in it without or- 
der, and without even constructin 

| any cells, but she continues the wor 

of collecting pollen and laying eggs 
until the first brood emerges. As 
soon as the eags hatch, the young be- 
gin to eat of the mass of food which 
surrounds them, thus enlarging their 
cavity oo 4 until thay reach 
their full growth as larvae, when they 
spin a silken wall around themselves, | 
lining the cavity which they have ex- | 
cavated in the pollen mass. The old | 
| bees close up these cells with a thin 








100 flower heads of red clover with a | 


layer of wax, and the young trans- | 


form into pupae, and in due time 
change into the permet stage and cut 
| their way out, when they are ready to 


females, males, or queens, according 
to their individual formation. 


In the spring and early summer, 
only the large females are to be seen 
abroad on the wing, but the first 
brood consisting of workers only, as 
soon as they emerge, at once take 
upon themselves the work of the 
nests and the collecting of pollen and 
honey, while the queens remain in the 
nests. After this time, only small 
| bees are to be seen visiting the flowers, 
| and these are the workers. 


| As the queen continues prolific, 
| more workers are added, and the nest 
is rapidly enlarged. About midsum- 
| mer, eggs are laid which produce both 
|small females and males. Itis sup- 
posed that they pair near the end of 
| the season, and as a result, these 
‘small femaies lay eggs from which 
| the queens are developed. It has been 





| proved that all the eggs laid after the 


first of September, produce the large 
females or queens, and as the males 
are still in the nest, the queens are 
impregnated in the air after the man- 
ner of the honey bee. On the ap- 
roach of cold weather all the Hum- 
le-bees die except the queens, of 
which there are now several in each 
nest. These queens hibernate during 
the winter, and in spring they revive 
to repeat another cycle as described. 
Twelve different species of Hum- 
ble bees belonging to the genus Bom- 
bus, are known to inhabit New Eng- 
land, and of these I have taken five 
in Orono. 
Iam not aware that these insects 


are in any way injurious, but from 


the above showing they are of im- 
mense value in cross fertilizing plants, 
and should be protected. Mowing 
machines and horse rakes destroy 
their nests when run through them, 
but this should be avoided when pos- 
sible. 

It is true that they sting upon 
severe provocation, as when one at- 
tempts to destroy their nests, but who 
woulin't fight for their own homes 
and firesides ? 


—_—_—-—_ + «- —~—m eo ~ 





Nameless.—It is surprising that any 
one should be so careless as to forget 
to give their name when sending 
money ina letter. We have a bundle 
of such letters in this office (each one 
contains money for books or Journals), 
and, as they have no name signed, it 
is impossible to {ill the orders or com- 
municate with the writers. When we 
have some clue, either by post mark 
or post office address given, we usually 
find out by writing there either to 
some subscriber, or to the post master 
—but with these in this bundle we 
have no clue, and must wait until the 
writers shall give us their names and 
addresses. ‘To all we would say—be 


| careful to sign your names, and give 


your Post-Office, County and State. 


| assume their duties as workers, small” 
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Bees in Africa and the Kafirs. 


The bees of Africa, especially of 
the Southern portion, near the Cape 
of Good Hope, are as much more 
vicious than the Cyprian bees, as the 
Cyprians are crosser than the Italians, 
if we may credit the testimony of a 
correspondent of the London Nature, 
who relates the experience of himself 
and his two servants (one a Kafir and 
the other a colored Malay), which he 
describes as follows: 


I keep two apiaries at a considerable 
distance from each other, to one of 
which my gardner,a colored Malay, 
attends, and to the other a Kafir la- 
borer. At first they were generally 
stung when passing too near the en- 
trance of a hive, but now they pass 
and repass with impunity. ‘They work 
with the bees more frequently than I 
do, and yet when either of them assists 
me in his own apiary, he receives 
more stings than I do. This I ascribe 
to the gardner’s using snuff in his 
mouth very freely, and to the Kafir’s 
very pronounced odor. 

To test the recognition of the bees, 
I once requested the Malay and the 


Mr. Romanes continues his narra- 
tion thus: 

** Again, many instances might be 
quoted, such as that given by Guer- 
ingius, who allowed a species of wasp, 
native to Natal, to build in the door- 
posts of his house, and who observed 
that, although he often interfered 
with the nest, he was only once stung, 
and this by a young wasp; while no 
Kafir could venture to approach the 
door, much less pass through it.” 

It does not appear whether any white 
stranger was ever stung, and the only 
inference that could be reasonably 
drawn from the conduct of the wasps. 
is, that they disliked the odor of Katirs, 
which, as is well-known, is peculiarly 
disagreeable. If a particular Kafir had 
been in the habit of passing through 
the door, the wasps would probably 
have become accustomed to his scent, 
in the same way asa colony of bees, 
upon the testimony of Sir John Lub- 
bock, became accustomed to the scent 
of eau-de-cologne repeatedly dropped 
at the entrance of their hive. 


-_-——e + «+ 





Kafir to change clothes with each 
other, and wear thick veils over their 
heads and faces. They did so, and 
assisted me first in the apiaries to 
which they were respectively in the 
habit of attending, with the result 
that they received no stings, but when 
either began to work with the bees in 
the apiary he usually did not attend 
to, he was so stung about the hands 
that he had to beat a hasty retreat, 
while I remained uninjured, although 
not veiled. The two men are almost 
of the same size and build, so that if 
the bees had any power of general 
recognition, they would probably (as 
some of the other servants did) have 
mistaken the one for the other. [can, 
therefore, only account for the con- 
duct of the bees by the unpleasant, 
and to them strange, odor. At my re- 
quest the gardner discontinued the 
use of snuff in his mouth for some 
time, and during that time he was not 
stung more than I was.while working 
with the bees; but if the Kafir stands 
before the entrance of an unaccus- 
tomed hive, he is remorselessly stung. 


I may add that Cape bees are very 
much more vicious than European 
ones seem to be, and that, if not skill- 
fully handled, they will unmercifully 
sting their most familiar friends. On 
one occasion, a bunch of carrots was 
left near the gardner’s apiary, which 
so enraged the bees thit they stung 
him and everyone else they came 
across, and very nearly stung a cow to 
death at a distance of about a hundred 
yards from the apiary ; and on another 
occasion a horse, still wet with sweat, 


Keep the Bees at Work. 


| There is at present every indication 
that the honey harvest this year will 
|be very large. Honey - producing 
| plants, trees and shrubs are full of 
| liquid sweetness,and with fair weather 

the crop will be an exceedingly large 
}one. Mrs. L. Harrison in the Prairie 
| Farmer remarks as follows on this and 
| other important subjects: 


| Noone can now tell what the har- 
|vest will be, but there is a great 
|growth of white clover, and if the 
| clerk of nature’s laboratory works in 
| our favor, we shall secure an abundant 
| harvest, for the workers are many and 
| the fields white. But the watchmen 
| must be faithful and see that ever 
_ tenant pays his rent; no “loafing” 
must be allowed, and ‘** hanging out ”’ 
stopped instanter. Some bees will 
| wax fat, and loaf for weeks, getting 
|ready to swarm, if allowed to do so. 
| There is no need of waxing fat, when 
| they are to be supplied with founda- 
| tion for their combs. 
| There should at all times be plenty 
of surplus room, not too much, but 
;enough to accommodate all the bees. 
|Sometimes bees hang out because 
| there is too little ventilation, or they 
|are too warm. They should be cooled 
| by shading, given more air and surplus 
;room. If all these fail, smoke them 
in, and if they cluster out again, pour 
‘honey on them, stir them up with a 
| spoon, and then run for life, for they 
| will be on the rampage. As a last 


trespassed too near a hive, with the | resort, prepare a hive with frames of 
result that the whole apiary was in comb or foundation, and lift off the 
uproar, and some of my children and | surplus boxes on to it, remove the 
servants were stung, the chief victim| hive and place the prepared hive 


being a Malay girl, who used to apply | where the old onestood. All the bees 
quantities of scented pomatum to her | returning from the fields enter this, 
hair, and who was severely stung on| and the 


es on the combs brushed 


queen. The combs of honey and brood 
can be given to small colonies. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., June 18, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY—The nominal price of extracted is 7c. 
for dark and 9c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 
BEESW AX—None in the market. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, #23 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATL, 
HONEY.—The market for extracted honey is 
lively, und the demand exceeds the arrivals. Our 
stock is smal! and we are in danger of having sold 
out every day. We pay 7@10c. for good honey on 
arrival, the latter price for choice clover. There 
is a smail demand for comb honey, and prices 
nominal. 
BEESW AX.—Arrivals of beeswax are plentiful. 
We pay 35c. for a good article on arrival. 
CHaAs. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants, 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best clover in 1-lb. sections (no glass) 
22@23¢.; in 2-lb. sections (glassed) 18@20c. Fair 
quality, 1 and 2-Ib. sections, 17@18c Extracted, 
white, in small barrels, 10@11 4¥c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. 
BEESWAX.—Is more plentiful. Prime yellow 
sells at 3744@38kce. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONBY.—Prices declining. Holdersare anxious 
to sell, and the prices vary very much. 
BEESW AX—35@36c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—Stocks and the demand are both light. 
More or less difficulty would be experienced in 
filling a large order for a straight lot. 

White comb, 14@17c.; dark to go d,11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 8}¢@9}¢c.; dark and 
candied, 5@7c. 

BEESW AX—Wholesale, 27@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Strained salable at 7@7}¢c; comb sold 
in a jobtins way only—old 10@14c, and new 15c. 
BEESWAX.—Sold mainly at 33@34c—latter for 
rime. 
“ W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street, 
CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—There is a moderate sale for best white 
1-Ib. sections at 18c, occasionally 19c, but 2 Ibs. are 
not called for. Extracted is no sale at all. 

BEESW AX—Not offering. 

A.C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON, 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
¢ Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots ot extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AX—Our supply is zone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


g@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

a aise 


Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 





the head. 


‘in front of this, together with the 


Saturday of the previous week. 











| not a black bee was to be found in or 
about the hive. If the above is cor- 





must be laid by the queen 37 days be- 
fore our main honey harvest, if we 
would get the best results from our 
| bees; ;, as it — a days from the 

time the egg is laid to the time the 
At What Age Do Bees Gather Honey? bee emerges from the cell, and this 
added to the 16 makes the 37 days. 


For the American Bve Journal. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


~ | rect, and I believe it is, it will be seen | 
that the eggs, for our honey gatherers, | 


The above is applicable to any por- | 


tion of the country, where a certain 
flora produces the larger portion of 
the honey crop: 
from the time they are three days old, 
help to perform the labors in the hive, 
such as building comb, feeding the 
larve, evaporating nectar, etc., hence 
are of much value toward securing 
the crop of honey, if we have plenty 
of bees besides, over 16 days old, but 


The above heading may be thought 
by some to be of little interest, but as 
it has much to do with the surplus 
honey we get, I thought a few words 
on the subject would not be amiss. 
Many seem to suppose that the bee is 
capable of going to the fields to gather 
honey as soon as hatched, or in three 
or four days at least, but some facts 
prove that they do not do so. Bees 
may be forced to go to the fields for 
pollen and honey at the age of 5 or 6 
days old, but when the colony is in a! 
normal condition, as it always should 
be to store honey to the best advan- 
tage, the bee is 16 days old before it 
— honey. If we take combs of 

es just hatching, and place them in 


of the honey harvest are of little use. 


Another thing I ascertained by 
these experiments, which was that 
| the bees which gather the honey are 
not the ones which deposit it in the 
cells. I was reading ina bee paper, 
not long ago, how the loaded bees 
a hive without any bees, as is fre-|from the field carried their honey 
quently done to introduce a valuable | easily to the top of a four story hive. 
queen, we will see young bees not; This was used as an argument in 
over 5or6days old go to the fields,|favor of placing the empty combs on 
being compelled to do so for water, | top of the full ones, inatend 
pollen. etc., because there is none of | up the second or third story and plac- 
older age to go; but this does not/ing them between full combs, on the 
prove that bees of that age usually do | tiering up plan. 
so any more than the experiment of | bees are concerned, it makes no dif- 
feeding 20 pounds of honey to bees | ference, as will be seen when I state 
confined to the hive before one pound | that on the 15th day after the first 
of wax was produced, proves that it | [Italian hatched, when none but black 
always takes 20 pounds of honey to/| bees were goingin and out at the en- 
produce one pound of comb. I havejtrance, I found by taking off the 
conducted two experiments since I|cover and examining the sections, 
kept bees, to ascertain the age at/| that scarce a black bee was in them, 
which bees gather the first honey, 
and as each proved the same.I be- 
lieve 16 days to be the time when the | 
bee brings her first load of honey, 


work there, building comb and de- 
positing honey. After this I used an 
|observatory hive containing but one 
when the colony is ina normal condi-|comb. In this I also had black bees 
tion. }as field bees, and young Italians for 
The experiment which I tried was|the inside work. 
this: A black queen was removed | 
from a colony, and an Italian queen | 
introduced in her place about the | 
middle of June. The date was 
marked on the hive,and as the 2ist| 
day thereafter arrived, a careful 
watch was kept to see when the first 
Italian bee hatched. When the first 
Italian had emerged from the cell, a 
careful watch was again kept of the 
hive to see when the first Italian took | try 
its flight. This happened about 2 p. | could take the load, when it was given 
m., on the eighth day after the first} up toit. The field bee then rested a 
Italian was found hatched, when a) little while, when it would go for 
few came out fora play spell, but in| another load. Thus it will be seen 
an hour all had returned,and none but | that any entrance leading direct to 
black bees were seen going to and|the surplus arrangement, as was 
from the hive. As the days passed|formerly made in the Langstroth 
on the numbers increased at each 
play spell (about 2 o’clock), but none 
aving the Itaiian markings were 
seen, except at these play spells, till 
the 16th day after the first Italian 
hatched. At this time a few came in 
with pollen and honey, commencing | quainted with all of these minor 
to work atabout10a.m. After this,| points of interest about the bees, so 
the number of Italian honey gatherers | that we may combine them all, and 
increased while the number of blacks | bring them all to bear on that which 
decreased, until on the 45th day after | will produce us the most honey. 
the last black bee was hatched. when | Borodino, N. Y. 


see the loaded bees come in, and when 
one came on the side next to me, I 
could easily see what it did with the 
load of honey. The bee would pass 
along on the comb till it came to a 
young bee, when it would put out its 
tongue toward the young bee. 


again till one was found that 


a positive damage, as in cool nights 
it causes the bees to leave the boxes, 
from allowing too much cold air to 
enter them. o secure the best re- 
sults, it is necessary to be fully ac- 








To be sure, the bees | 


Country Gentleman. 


Using a Standard Frame. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


One can now scarcely pick up a bee 
paper without finding an article with 
the above heading, and, although all 
the writers do not agree as to which 
frame should be taken as the standard, 
they do agree as to the desirability of 
all bee-keepers using a frame of the 
same size. The traflic in bees is be- 
coming quite large, and with so many 
different-sized frames as there are 


/now in use, the purchaser of bees fre- 


| otherwise all hatching after the middle | 


quently not only has to perform the 
disagreeable tast of transferring them. 
in order that they may be in hives 
like his own, but the discarded hives 
and frames are seldom of any value, 
except for kindling wood. Were some 
frame adopted as the standard, and 


/used by all bee-keepers, the supply 


business would be greatly simplified 
and made more profitable, both to the 
manufacturers and the consumers. 
Hives, frames, ete., could be manu- 
factured in large quantities, and, at a 
corresponding lower price, and the 


| delays caused by having to wait while 
isome odd sizes are being manufac- 
| tured, would be entirely avoided. Ex- 
| periments, especially those in regard 


of raising | : 
| clusive 


bees, would be more con- 
satisfactory, were all 


to winterin 
anc 


'frames of the same size, as success or 


As far as the loaded | 


failure could not be attributed to the 
difference in the size or shape of the 
frames used. 

As the majority of bee-keepers use 


|the Langstroth frame, it is not to be 
_wondered at, that nearly all writers 
| upon this subject, advocate the adopt- 


\standard. I 
but all were Italians, which were at | 


ion of the Langstroth frame as the 
have always used the 
American frame, which is about 12 
inches square, and I have nearly 100 
hives, yet I shall, this season, com- 


|mence using the Langstroth frame, 
|}and another season shall discard the 


By watching the | 
entrance through the glass,I could | 


If this | 
| bee had no load, it would take the) 
honey, but if it had, our field bee must | 


hive, is of no use, but, on thecontrary, | 


|our cold, northern climate. 


American frame entirely. If I cannot 
sell the hives and combs to some one 
who uses that style of hives, I shall 
transfer the best of the combs, melt 
the remainder into beeswax, and have 
the wax manufactured’ into comb 
foundation. I will knock the hives to 
yieces, and use what I can in making 

angstroth hives. Heretofore I have 
reared queens and extracted honey, 
and for these purposes I regard the 
American frame as good as any. 
Now, I shall give the production of 
coinb honey a trial, and, for this busi- 
ness, 1 am convinced that a shallow 
frame is preferrable. Since the Langs- 
troth is a shallow frame, and is used 


| by a majority of bee-keepers, I shall 


adopt it. 

It has been many times asserted 
that the Langstroth frame is too shal- 
low for wintering bees successfully in 
It is as- 
serted that in order to pass the winter 
safely, bees should cluster beneath 
their stores—as the heat arising from 
the cluster keeps the honey warm and 
in proper condition to be used. It 
should be remembered that when the 
warm air arising from a cluster of 
bees strikes against the covering over 
the frames, the heat spreads out in a 
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lateral direction all over the upper 
portion of the hive, and that bees in 
search of food, in cold weather, move 
in a lateral direction between the 
combs just as readily as they do in an 
upward direction, and much more 
readily between combs than they will 
pass from comb tocomb. If any one 
thinks differently, let him, near the 
close of the honey season, raise the 
back end of his Langstroth hive until 
the hive stands at an angle of 65°, 
when by the time that cold weather 
comes, the bees will practically beina 
tall hive with their stores above them. 
Two years ago, just after the close of 
a very disastrous winter for bees. the 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL requested his readers to send in 
reports of how their bees were pre- 
pared for winter—whether they were 
wintered in the cellars, or out-of- 
doors ; the kind of hives used, ete. — 
and how the bees wintered. From 
these reports a statistical table was 
prepared, and one of the facts brought 
out, was that bees wintered with the 
least loss in Langstroth hives. Among 
other remarks the editor made the 
following : 

“Those who have contended that 
that the Langstroth hive is too shal- 
low for wintering, will be surprised to 
learn that. the figures compare very 
favorably for it. Thus the percentage 
of losses in all kinds of frame hives is 
46; exclusive of the Langstroth hive 
it is 51, leaving only 43 for the Langs- 
troth, being 8 per cent. in its favor. 
Again, this report records the results 
of wintering in 521,330 hives ; 211,732 
of which were in box hives, leaving 
309,598 for all kinds of frame hives. 
Of the latter, 195,957 are Langstroth— 
i. e., Shallow frames—and 113,561 of 
all others combined. We really think 
these figures settle the matter of ‘ the 
coming frame.’ Had the deep frames 
been shown to have the advantage, 
the BEE JOURNAL would have been 
ready to advocate their universal 
adoption, for it has no desire to favor 
any but the most successful methods, 
hives or implements.” 


The reason that a shallow frame is 
better adapted to the production of 
comb honey, is that the capacity for 
top-storing is so increased, that the 
troublesome and vexatious side-storing 
is avoided, and the honey boxes are 
brought near the center of the brood 
nest, which induces the bees to enter 
more readily. Now, as a shallow 
frame is best for obtaining comb 
honey, and equally as good as any for 
extracted honey, and,as the Langs- 
troth is a shallow frame, and is cer- 
tainly as good aframe as any upon 
which to winter bees, and is now 
largely in the majority, I shall adopt 
it and do all that I can towards making 
it the standard frame. 


There is some dispute as to the ex- 
act dimensions of the Langstroth 
frame, but the majority of the frames 
in use are 914g inches deep and 175¢ 
inches long. The largest manufact- 
urers of hives, and the greatest num- 
ber of them, have adopted this size, as 
have the editors of all of the principal 
bee periodicals. In Mr. Langstroth’s 
book published 20 years ago, the 


173g instead of 175g, but the introduc- 
tion, several years ago, of the one- 
pound section, which is 44x44 inches 
square, eight of which just fill a 
Langstroth frame when made 175¢ 
inches in length, outside measure- 
ment, is a good reason for making 
them of that length, and Mr. Langs- 
troth, long ago, publicly indorsed the 
change to 175¢. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


QUALITIES IN BEES. 


In reply to the published questions 
of Mr. Hutchinson, | little thought of 
arousing my old antagonist, Mr. 
Demaree. It seems to me that Mr. 
D., in his article on page 284, merely 
repeats the arguments of his former 
article. This effort strikes the ear 
like a wail from the tomb of Gui- 
|tean: “Not guilty.” 
| Bee-keepers are turning attention 





-_-—.—-- tothe new system of breeding bees 
| for their qualities, regardless of color 
B , ager 
For the American Bee Journal | 1. the number of their rings. Mr. 


Size of Frame—Bees for Business. | Hutchinson sees the point; Mr. Alley 
| says, “* that’s so;” neighbor ae. 
|a breeder of close observation, feels 
|almost out of patience with me that I 
In reply to Mr. Alves, let me say: | Should have erroneously inferred that 
1. The large majority of frame hives | he places any special value upon ** the 
used in this country are “made” by | gold rings;” he says that he “ has 
the users. ‘ | been through the mill,” and is a firm 
2. Mr. Langstroth has never, to my | believer in bees for business; quali- 
knowledge, pronounced 175, the stan-| ties which are not necessarily insep- 
dard, and if his fiat will make a stan-| arable from any special number of 
dard at any time, I will write to him | bands. ; Such old and excellent breed- 
and possibly induce him to eall it|ersas E. A. Thomas, are advertising 
1714x9l¢. |a strain tested for qualities ; and my 
3. L did not object to the mongrel | orders for hybrid queens bid fair to 
being well adapted to taking the one-| go beyond my ability to supply. And 
pound sections. I only objected to | right or wrong, the decision of bee- 
that fact being used as an argument | keepers of to-day is, “Give us bees 
in its favor, asserting that the true | tested for —_— It is no wonder 
standard size 173g would do the same,| that Mr. Demaree considers it higi 
and that the two-story broad frame | time to “ protest against the present 
system was fast falling into disrepute. | tendency” of breeding for qualities, 
4. I maintain that when a man lays | V@W!ne ne ane a he — — sd 
down a system in a book, and gives |, [hardly bt he ee . = a a id 
dimensions of all the parts of his hive | tial scol a. 5 oo the ae eal 
connected with that system, together | *8@!n = a ty hiff ; a whe 
with good and valid reasons for such | #0se who honestly differ nant 
measurements, spreads that book far | PY omen = a i onin’ an aa 
and wide, which results in thousands pee gp Fong eng cayenne 
copying after his directions, that such | {° (0° nme | eT al ae Sane 
established standard is not to be al-| Ure yi yore LA ye aie cae 
tered by wrenching from him his as- | Stated, oe a bl age oe Me 
sent to a fractional change that can | OUt the unchangeable opinions of Air. 
serve no purpose for the better, only | Vemaree. 
annoying bee-keepers with the dis- “I had supposed the shattered string 


" A > P Wou! , by now, a silent thing; 
astrous results of odd sizes of hives Bon towae  takiiy 06 po wel, 
and frames. 


it gives a mournful echo, still.” 

5. What Mr. L. says on page 331, Now, let us look atthe mistakes in 
has reference solely to principles with-| Mr. D.’s argument. The mule argu- 
in the realm of the adaptability of ment, to begin with. Let me quote 
the hive to the instincts of the bees, | 


from that comic philosopher, Josh 
and not to the convenience of bee) Billings. He says: ‘The mule is half 
masters. Iam not willing to cover) horse and half donkey, and then comes 
the fame of this greatest of apicul- 


a full stop; nature evidently having 
tural inventors with the veil of ignor- | discovered her mistake.” Again, ‘ I 
ance that would be thrown over him | pave known the mule to behave first 
to suppose that he saw no inconven- 


; : rate all the week for the sake of get- 
ience in the size of 40 and 9 different | ting a good fair crack at the driver 
forms and sizes of hives and frames. 


: ~ i .| Saturday night.” Again,‘* The best 
He wished to impress the minds of | 


: wag , way to make a mule stay in pasture, 
the ignorant, that his inventions and 


- : ; is to turn him into an adjoining lot, 
patents did cover frames of various} and let him jump out.” This animal 
sizes. 


P : , ‘ ranks as he does because of his un- 
6. I am in the habit of calling changeableness. Let us have no mule 
things by their right names, and will 


bees. 

call the 173g Langstroth the “‘obso-| J| take it that Mr. Demaree, in his 
lete” Langstroth frame when it be- experience with hybrids, bas never 
comes so. Please do not count the! gone beyond the first cross, or if so, 
chickens until the eggs hatch. ‘merely in a hap-hazard way. The 

On one point Mr. Alves and I agree, | after-crosses judiciously directed by a 
and that is that we both fail to see | skilled master, is where we develop as 
that he makes his case any stronger | well as retain many superior traits of 
than he did in his first attempt. I} the character of both races, at the 
thank Mr. A. for his enlogestic words | same time doing away with vicious 
in his closing paragraph, and hope — Three of my present stu- 
my views on this subject may in the | dents are bee-keepers of some years 
end serve to strengthen his former) experience with Italians. I propose 





JAMES HEDDON. 








length of the frames was given as 





good opinions. they be consulted upon the points 
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Rural New Yorker. 


Queen-Rearing—A Review. 


just referred to, as found in my| 
apiary. 

Mr. Demaree believes that every 
honorable breeder should be able to 
= a description sufficiently compre- | 
com wend to wy teed abe - — | Forsome time it has been known 
1s Dees, and distinguish them trom | that this work was in process of prep- 
every race or strain of bees. Mr. D. | 


: *,-*| aration, and from the long and suc- 
uses the word “strain,” can _ he, | : : 

: - “po ul experience of the author as: 
roaming the fields, distinguish cessf ~ wo Sather 28 8 


bees | ; : ’ 

_ = S ; |queen breeder—an experience cover- 

on deg gant p nagelnns aD Beane wi ing more than a score of years—the 

this with B-day ) Eaees an ©°)| work has been eagerly looked for by 

Mr. D thinks I should give a des b> = age ol = ne — 

Mr. 1. . ; a GeS-| Nor will its study disappoint these 

He peng A a fae 00. and | ardent expectations. The following 

fined a descrigtion ‘that he held it| a Guly & Detet syncpels Of some of the 
up to ridicule, and sought to make 


| most noteworthy points : 

= ~~ Mr. Alley believes that the same 

fun of the terms * long-bodied,” and | rujes of breeding apply in the rearing 
leather-colored ;” forms and colors | of bees that should govern in higher 
well known to modern bee-keepers.| animals. Thus he urges stoutly the 
Now he has the audacity to come for-| most careful selection of the queen 
ward with bees of “ plumage,” “white | and drones. He keeps his selected 
silver bands ;” “slender in form,” and | queen in a small hive, so that he can 
second-band pa ae ey | broad,” | set eggs at once upon adding a frame 
and ‘generally wearing but little | ; 
plumage,”’ but that little of a“ light | 
silver rather than a golden hue.” 
‘Form slender, inclining towards| ‘~The queen-cells should only be 
orange banded.” Why, if we had not | formed in very strong colonies. Such 
known that Mr. D. was a lawyer, and| are drummed from their hives and 
were we inclined to look upon every | kept queenless in an empty hive, in a 
new and novel movement as a“ mer-| cellar for ten hours. This fits them 
cenary” dodge, I should be induced | petter, as Mr. A. thinks, for feeding 
to believe that Mr. Demaree was/the queens. To procure queen cells, 
about to advertise “ Queens for Sale!” | Mr. “Alley cuts the strips of comb 


The Legislature of Kentucky is now | which are filled with eggs, so narrow 





PROF. A. J. COOK. 





| to be preferred. 


working on conservative ground. |as to contain only one row of entire 
nary we | always did think that her| cells and two rows of half cells each. 
stock had reached the end of perfec- | On one side, the eggs in each alternate 


tion ; and consistent with that view, 
demands ‘ purity of her stock.”” But 
will Kentucky and its able lawyer 
ylease to remember that their short- 
10rns and blooded horses were not 
handed down to us from on high, but 
were produced by the efforts of some 
one who said: *‘Let us have better 
horses and better cows; let us cross 
this one with that one; let us breed 
for qualities.”” Some Legislatures al- 
lowed merf to bring forth the setter 
from the spaniel, the pointer from the 
setter and hound. This was not the 
Legislature of Kentucky. 


Nature has done for the mule what 
Kentucky would do for all stock, and 
the mule stands in the stock world 
just where Kentucky will in the api- 
cultural world, if she passes any such 
laws regarding bee-breeding, as Mr. 
D. alludes to in his ‘ aforesaid” 
article. 

Dowagiac, Mich., June 8, 1883. 


cell of the row of uncut cells are des- 
troyed by the use of acommon match. 
By dipping the opposite face of this 
strip into melted wax and resin 
mixed, the comb is fastened to a 
frame of comb and given to the bees, 
which have been ten hours queenless. 
No other brood is given them that is 
uncapped, and so they form beautiful 
cells, in a regular row, equally spaced, 
and as the eggs were all aid ata 
known date, it is known precisely just 
when the queens will come forth. He 
never permits more than ten cells to 
be formed in a single colony. The 
bees are made queenless in the morn- 
ing and given the eggs at night. Mr. 
A., in letting the bees escape from the 
hive where they have been shut in, to 
enter the new hive where the queen 
cells are to be formed, which now rests 
on the old stand, prevents the drones 
from leaving, if they are undesirable, 
and so gets rid of the inferior drones. 
If the bees cannot gather, they are 
fed one _— of syrup or honey twice 
a day. he cells are cut out on the 
eighth day from hatching, or the 
eleventh from the laying of the egg. 
The cells are put into a queén-nur- 
sery like that described years ago by 
Dr. Jewell Davis. A single colony 
can care for 100 of such cells. A colony 
is kept purposely for it. 


[As both disputants have now had 
another ** round,” let the subject rest. 
Neither party can be convinced, and 
no good can come of a mere wordy 
war ; so ‘‘give us a rest.” —ED.] 


-_-——- er + OU 


«@ The bee-keepers of Fulton and 
adjoining counties, are requested to 
meet at the Commercial House, in 
Astoria, Fulton, Co., Ill., on Satur- 
day, June 30, at 2 p. m., for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Fulton County 
Bee-Keepers Association. By order, 

COMMITTEE. 


sery, though he confesses he never 
used it. He says it is unnatural. The 
same argument would condemn his 
whole method. He hasimproved upon 
nature. Some of our best queen 
breeders, like Viallon, Hutchinson 
and Hayhurst, use the lamp nursery 
and think it excellent. He says if 





Mr. Alley condemns the lamp nur- | 


of bright empty comb. Combs that | 
| have contained one or two broods are | 


| 








we feed young queens in a queen 
nursery, they will remain there safely 
several weeks. But what of Ber- 
lepsch’s theory that a queen unmated 
for three weeks is ruined ? 

Mr. Alley introduces the queens as 
virgins. But the old colony or nucleus 
must have been queenless three days. 
He uses tobacco to smoke them, and 
thinks this is a sine qua non. He also 
advises dropping a virgin — into 
honey and then into the bive. He 
sometimes introduces these virgins by 
use of a cage, stopping the entrance— 
a half inch hole an inch long—with 
the ‘‘ Good candy.”’ The bees eat the 
as liberate the queen and accept 
ier. 

Mr. Alley never uses a colony twice 
in succession to form cells. After 
they are used once, he gives them the 
uncapped brood and queen of another 
colony which is to be used, and con- 
siders them ready again in four weeks. 
Thus queens are always reared from 
eggs; few are reared in each colony ; 
these have all the attention, and ** are 
almost sure to be superior queens.” 
The nucleus or colony receiving a vir- 
gin queen should not be near the col- 
ony which is forming cells at the 
time, or the young queen, as she re- 
turns from mating, will enter the hive 
and destroy all the cells. If a queen 
is *‘ balled’ asshe returns from mat- 
ing, itis a very sure sign of the pres- 
ence of fertile workers. 

Mr. Alley’s instruction as to intro- 
ducing virgin queens is very valuable, 
if the method will work in other 
hands. In this case the colony, or 
nucleus, must have been queenless 
three days. Notso withacell. This 
he says (our experience hardly sus- 
tains him) may be introduced safely 
immediately upon the removal of the 
queen. 

The cell need not be fastened in a 
comb, but held by slight pressure be- 
tween two adjacent combs. Late 
queens will often fail to fly unless fed 
a little each day. Mr. Alley is surely 
right, in saying that queens mate 
only once. He thinks a queen is al- 
most sure to be purely mated if there 
aro no impure bees within half a mile. 
I wish we were sure of this. 

Caged queens, Mr. Alley says, will 
not be so fed by the bees, and these 
must be fed in the cage. Judge An- 
drews, of Texas, says they will always 
be fed. Bees in a nucleus, unless fed, 
will frequently swarm out. Mr. Alley 
secures his selected drones in this 
wise: He places empty drone combs 
in the midst of the brood nest of his 
best colony. 
in the cells, he gives these combs to 
queenless colonies. Good queens lay 
regularly in cells, and cut the caps 
from the queen cells as = come 
forth smoothly, and do not leave a 
ragged edge. He makes the strange 
assertion, that Italians are nota dis- 
tinet race, and, further, states that 
they are poornurses. M. Alley quotes 
wrongly, I think, from our books. I 
think all advise getting eggs ofa 
known date. It is stated that worker 
bees never destroy a queen cell. In 
handling queen cells, ther must never 
be over-heated. They will stand cold 
better, but ought never to be chilled. 


As soon as eggs are laid . 
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Mr. Alley thinks it is dangerous to my work is too absurd to be treated 


ship a queen right from active laying | 
—she may be ruined. It is much safer | 
to cage her a few days first. Cheap | 
queens are vehemently condemned. 
Mr. Alley adds to the usual rules in 
respect to robbing, that we ought not 
to feed honey but syrup. The honey 
odor incites to robbing. It is stated 
that by giving a colony brood, anda 
queen cell, fertile workers may be dis- 
posed of. Mr. Alley advises, none 
too strongly, to displace impotent | 
queens. He remarks as wisely that | 
most queens become unprofitable after 
two years. I am also glad to see that 
the value of spring feeding, which I | 
have so often demonstrated in our) 
College apiary,is fully recognized. It | 
isno exaggeration, | think, when he | 
states that at least ten days are thus 
saved. The greatest error, I think, is) 
made in reference to wintering. He | 
favors out-door wintering; says we 
must have a double-walled hive, 25| 
pounds of honey and a February 





fight. But, how often we get no Feb- 
ruary flight. With a proper cellar 
we may keep the bees in the hives 


safely from Nov. 1 till April 1. 

Mr. Alley thinks that although the 
laws of parthenogenesis are certainly 
true in respect to the production of 
drones ; yet the fact that queens are 
pure, he thinks not a guaranty that 
their drone progeny will be. His 
only reason given is that it is not true 
of birds. From very close and long 
observation, I believe that it 7s true of 
bees. 

Lansing, Mich. 


——_-+~ 





‘or the American Bee Journal 
Honey from Corn—A Reply. 


W. H. STEWART. 

On page 85, Feb. 7, I tind a criti- 
cism by the Rev. M. Mahin, D. D., on 
my article as published in the BEE 
JOURNAL of Jan. 24, 1883. 

The science of bee-culture (if it may 
properly be called a science) is yet in 
its infancy, and its growth must be 
step by step, as new discoveries are 
made. No new discoveries, mean no 
development of truth. A statement 
supported by facts is scientific. A 
denial without proof is just the oppo- 
site. He who attempts to setup a 
negative case oy mere denial, unsup- 
ported by proof. lands himself in in- 
consistency. 

I do not hold that my work is ex- 
empt from trial at the &. of reason, 
observation and experience. 
court criticism. It leads to investi- 
gation, and investigation evolves 
truth. The art of bee-culture is not 
confined within the walls of limita- 
tion. It has had a beginning, but it 
can have no ending. 

The sons of men that come and go, 

Each have a special work to do; 


These works just suited to their time 
And place, are steps by which we climb. 


One forward step; one higher stand, 
How wide, how vast the fields expand; 
Where sons of men may ply anew, 
Their hand and brain some work to do. 


Criticism should be conducted seri- 


Nay, I 





ously, tg | but one object in view, 
viz.: truth, but Mr. Mahin says that 
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seriously. Let us see. Do bees wound 
flowers? In A BC of Bee-Culture, 
page 168, Mr. Root tells us that he dis- 
covered how the bees got so covered 
with pollen while working on the 
wild touch-me-not, and on page 169 
he says: ‘ A yearor two after this 
I took a friend of mine to the spot to 
show him my wonderful discovery, 
but lo! and behold! the sharp witted 
Italians had taken the short cut to 
the honey by biting through the spur 
and inserting their tongues without 
the laborious operation of crowding 
down into the flowers.” 

Mr. Mahin chides me for not giving 
proct that bees wound blossoms. 

lere is proof that bees are able, and 

that they did in this case, bite holes 
through the flower and got at the 
honey mechanically from the outside. 
In my article I stated that ‘‘if bees 
would have honey -they must find 
where the ny had by accident or 
otherwise been wounded, or it must 
hunt out some tender point and in- 
flict the wound as best it could.” I 
do not hold that bees must, like men, 
chop holes in the trunks of maple 
trees to get the sap, but I do know 
that after men have thus set the sap 
leaking, the bees gather it. But in 
regard to bees hunting out some ten- 
der points to inflict the wound itself. 
The tenderest portion of: the blossom 
is as much a portion of the plant as is 
the trunk. 

Now, in regard to the corn honey, 
Mr. Mahin says that ** corn honey is a 
myth.”” When I quoted Mr. Morris, 
in regard to corn honey, I did not give 
his statement verbatim, as it was 
lengthy. I will now give the state- 


/mentof Mr. Morris from Gleanings, 
of December, 1882: 
* 


‘*Sometime in 
August . - when white 
clover ‘was about played out, the bees 
took a spurt, and for several days we 
failed to find what they were working 
on; heartsease and goldenrod were not 
in bloom. My wife called my atten- 
tion toit first. She had followed the 
line of bees, and found the corn field 
swarming with bees. At first you 
would suppose a swarm was going 
over, and wonder where they were. 
Stand still a moment, however, and 
you will see a bee come from under 
the base of a corn leaf, then one from 
between the stem of an ear and the 
stalk, then some from way down by 
the roots, and by that time you will 
begin to see where they are getting 
the honey, not from the silk, not from 
the blossom, but from the stalk, at 
the base of every leaf at each joint, 
and on every stalk, and on every hill. 
We obtained 500 pounds of extracted, 
same of box, of this same corn honey, 
and you will see by the sample it is 
nice. 
two weeks. Field corn begins to yield 
honey about as the kernel begins to 
form, and continues until the kernel 
is well formed. Atleast it did here 
this year.....I think it always yields 


ey some every year, but you can- | 
ways tell what_is going to yield | 


not ¢ 
honey. I. M. Morris.” 


At the close of the above letter 
from Mr. Morris, Mr. A. I. Root re- 
marks: ‘ Many thanks friend M. for 


Bees worked on the corn about | 
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your valuable contribution to our 
stock of facts, and also for the sample 
of honey. Thecorn honey will rank 
with the best we have, both in color 
and flavor.....l would strongly in- 
dorse the point you make, friend M., 
about the honey coming from unex- 
pected sources. We little know now 
where the honey we may get next sea- 
son will come from, while the honey 
comes from so many hitherto un- 
known sources, and there is sucha 
broad field of knowledge yet unex- 
plored.” 

Mr. Morris saysin the BEE Jour- 
NAL, page 145: ‘* Mr. Stewart quotes 
me from Gleanings a little wrong. I 
said: I think bees gather some honey 
each year from corn. His statement 
is that my bees gather large quanti- 
ties of corn honey each year. know 
that they did this year. Corn honey 
has such a peculiar quality that if one 
ever gets a yield, he will be apt to 
know it if he ever gets another, and 
I am quite sure [ have had corn honey 
| before.” 

Mr. Mahin says that “if Mr. Morris 
ever saw bees sucking at the joints of 
corn stalks....the corn was infested 
with chinch bugs, or some species of 
plant lice.” Mr. Morris and his wife 
would most likely have noticed chinch 
bugs if they had been on the corn in 
such numbers as to produce the effect 
that he reports. 

Mr. Mahin says, ‘that he has 
watched bees by the half hour gather- 
ing honey from clover, etc.” If he 
has, and has read a corresponding 
amount of modern literature on bee- 
culture, he must know that honey 

athered after plant lice is of an in- 
erior quality. Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Root both testify that the above men- 
tioned corn honey was a fine article. 
And yet, again, Mr. Mahin says, “that 
if bees can work on corn, as we be- 
lieve they can, they would break the 
skin of grapes, and we would have to 
acknowledge that we were liable to 
the grape growers for the damage to 
their crops, which we have claimed 
was done by birds and wasps, etc.” 

Mr. Mahin has based his hyper- 
criticism on a misconception. Did I 
not show that our choice fruits, etc., 
all came by cutting, pruning and up- 
rooting of the plants, and also that 
white clover thrived best where it 
was most severely pruned ? He should 
know that plants and fruit are subject 
'toalaw of growth, and they may be 
| wounded to a certain extent without 
| producing any perceptible injury. 
| Growth is continually laying off old 
conditions and building on new, 
changing acid to nectar, healing 

wounds, supplying waste, increasin 
| dimensions, changing form, etc., an 
yet the health of the plant remains. 
| If Mr. Mahin will experiment one- 
half an hour in Juneand July, he will 
| find that fruit me be pricked with a 
fine needle through the skin, (if done 
and the fruit remain 








carefully), 
| healthy. 
Orion, Wis., May 4, 1883. 


— << 


@@ The Central Kansas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, on June 30, 1883. 

THos. BASSLER, Sec. 

















White Clover Bloom. 


The boom is here on white clover. 
The ground is literally covered with 
bloom. The bees are busy from morn- 
ing till night. The battle opened this 
~~ week, and the hives are now full 
of honey, and the bees are working in 
the boxes. 





I. H. SHI™MER. 


w. 
Hillsboro, Ill., June 7, 1883. 


Good Prospect for Honey in New York. 
My 30 colonies wintered without 
loss, but I lost 2 by spring dwindling. 
They are now in good condition for 
the honey harvest, for which the 
prospect is good. 
CHARLIE W. BRADISH. 
Glendale, N. Y., June 10, 1883. 





Discussion on the Best Frame. 


I have had some letters concerning | and even since the spring quarter has | 


my article on page 263; they speak of 
itas a challenge to discuss the frame 


subject. 
once more. Generally discussion 
soon merges into contention; and 


then long articles are written on both 
sides, to show that what one asserted 
is ture or false, when, whether true or 
false, is of no consequence; for in- 
stance,of what use is it to knowif 
ey have got the Langstroth frame 4 
inch too large, to a sensible man that 
uses a sensible frame. J.W. Porter’s 
style, on page 288, is what we want. 
E. B. SOUTHWICK. 
Mendon. Mich., June 8, 1883. 


Not at all Discouraged. 


I put 112 colonies of bees in the 
cellar last fall, and took out 108, all in 
good condition. The spring has been 
cold and windy. The bees consumed 
more honey this spring, than during 
all the winter. I never lose any bees 
unless 1 was to blame for not having 
them in proper condition for winter. 
I can manage 300 colonies alone, with 
some cheap help to make hives and 
boxes, and to assist in swarming 
time. CHAS. FOLLETT. 

Osage, Iowa, June 8, 1883. 


Mock Orange for Honey. 


Bees, in this vicinity, are swarming, 
very lively. I have had 9 swarms; 
one colony having given 3 swarms, 
viz.: May 26, June 1, and June 4. 
Another one, an Italian, has swarmed 
twice. My bees have stored no honey 
in the surplus boxes yet, but I expect 
to receive some soon,asthe Alsike, 
white clover and locust are in bloom. 
The ants are very troublesome, mak- 
ing their nests in the upper story, 
around the surplus boxes, and run- 
ning into the lower story when I open 
the hives, irritating the bees so that 
itis impossible to work with them. 
Basswood, which commences to bloom 
about July 1,is very full of bloom, 
this year. I enclose a flower and 
leaf for name. 


It is an ornamental | 
shrub commencing to bloom about | 
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May 25, and lasting from 4 to 5 weeks, 
during which time it is entirely cov- 
ered with bees. The leaves are al- 
most hid by flowers. F. A. BOHL. 
Summum, IIl., June 4, 1883. 


{It is moek orange (Philadelphus 
| coronaria) ; an exotic shrub, very com- 
| monly cultivated.—T. J. BURRILL. ] 

| Swarming and Storing Honey in Ark. 


| 
| [started the spring with 30 colo- 


It is the finest flow Lever | mies: and have already taken over | 


|2,000 pounds of extracted and 60 
|}pounds of comb horney. Had it not 
| been for the recent cold weather and 
|the last few days of rain, I should 
have done much better. 1 have an 
| inerease of 15 good strong swarms. I 
| would not be without the BEB JouR- 
NAL for any price. I shall work a 
large number of colonies, another 
season. R. J. ADAMS. 
Lakeport, Ark., June 5, 1883. 


| Long, Cold Spring Weather. 
| We have had a long, cold winter; 


| appeared, we have had only sometimes 
|aday which we rejoice to see, as a 


I ask all to read the article | summer day, but the day following, | 


jand for several days, the old cold 
gloom again. One day in May, it 
|}commenced to rain, then turned to 


noon; however, at present, and for 


| P 
| snow, and snowed the whole after- 
| 


some days past, it appears like settled | 


| summer weather, and plum trees are 


| in full bloom. There is an abund-| 


jance of dandelion bloom, apple trees 
|also are coming in nicely, and I hope 
| we shall have a good season yet. 

| EDWARD Moore. 

| Barrie, Ont., June 5, 1883. 


National Convention. 

Providence permitting, I shall go 
| tothe National Convention at Toronto, 
if the time is made to suit. For my 
own part, and 1 believe the majority 
of Southern bee-keepers, would prefer 
the last of September, as the most 
suitable time for holding the meeting, 
|or not later than the 10th of October. 

The reason I prefer September is, 
there are more opportunities then of- 
fered for the purchase of ‘* excursion 
tickets’ to the North. I hope the 
committee of arrangements will select 
the time at as early a day as possible, 
so as td give bee-keepers ample time 
to effect all necessary arrangeements 
to go. J. P.H. BRown. 

Augusta, Ga., June 7, 1883. 


Too Much Rain. 


We have had rain, rain, rain, for 
the past two weeks, till everything is 
flooded with water. It became warm 
about May 25, but since then it has 
been so wet that the bees could do 
little or nothing. Iam feeding my 
bees to keep them from starving. 
White clover promises well, and with 
good weather I hope the bees will 
soon get a living. My best colony 
gave a swarm on the 9th, owing to 
extra care, as I wished to get queen- 
cells produced by natural swarming 
as early as senate for queen-rearing. 

G. M. DOoLirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., June 12, 1883. 





Good Outlook for Honey. 


I put into winter quarters 45 good 
strong colonies, and 44 came out. My 
bees are in fine condition, and are 
booming, giving from one to five 
swarms every day. My section boxes 
are almost ready to take off. White 





| 


clover is abundant, and the outlook is 
good. Vm. TAYLOR. 
Sinclair, Ill., June 11, 1883. 


Wonderful Honey Plant. 


| The winter before last L procured 
|a small package of sweet clover (meli- 
| lot) seed, and sowed about 6 square 
|rods in March, 1882, for a test. It 
| grew last year, and sent its roots well 
in the ground. The past spring it 
|Shot up from the roots quite early, 
|and, although from the first week in 
| April to the present time, a good rain 
| has not fallen on it, it put on a wond- 
|erful growth, and much of it is 6 feet 
|high. It began to bloom about the 
| middle of May, and is now a perfect 
| mass of flowers, swarming with bees. 
| I do not know how long it wiil last, 
but it certainly is one of the finest 
|}honey plants I eversaw. I think an 
| acre of it would supply a large apiary. 
| It is certainly worth trying in Texas. 
|as it seems to resist the effects of dry 
| weather so well. The spring has not 
|been a favorable one for bees; but 
little swarming ; doing well now, how- 
| ever. W. P. HANCOCK. 
Salado, Texas, June 7, 1883. 


Perpetual Bloom. 


On April 1, 1883, I sold off what 
bees I had in Southern Nebraska, and 
I made up my mind to finda milder 
climate for myself, and also a place 
| that my bees would not have to re- 
main housed for from 5 to 6 months 
in the year. Here, near Trankeyone, 
we are locating an apiary of 200 colo- 
nies, some of which have, at this 
writing, 70 pounds of as fine honey as 
Ihave ever saw. The honey flow has 
every appearance of being good for 6 
to 7 weeks yet. Thisis aland of al- 
most perpetual bloom,as I am told 
by the oldest inhabitants, the climate 
being so mild that it scarcely ever 
freezes, and at the same time never 
becomes extremely hot; it is rarely 
above 70° Fahr. All kinds of fruit 
grow to perfection here. Apple, pear. 
peach, apricot, plum, cherry, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, prunes, figs and al- 
monds, and small fruits, such as cur- 
rants, raspberries, blackberries, etc. 
The wheat and barley crop promises 
abig yield. Trankeyone is a signal 
station on the coast range, in Southern 
California. JOSEPH SAYLER. 

Santa Barbara Co., Cal., June 1,1883. 


Bees Doing Lively Work. 

We have had a very cold, wet spring 
here ; but, in spite of the cold and wet. 
my bees are doing finely. I had the 
largest natural swarm, to-day, that | 
ever saw. I could hardly get them 
into a one-story simplicity hive. They 
have been storing honey from the 
willow. Basswood will not bloom till 

\late; the bees of this locality are 
nearly all black. CHAS. HARROLD. 

Onawa, Iowa, June 3, 1883. 
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Sweet Clover. 
I enclose a part of a plant; will you 
ive the name, and also please let me 
fnew if it is a honey plant? Bees 
seem to like it very well. It comes 
early in the spring, and grows about 
34 or 4 feet high, when the’ bloom 
comes. A great many limbs or 
sprouts come from the same root. It 
blooms the second year from seed. 
L. R. WILLIAMS. | 
Paris, Texas, May 28, 1883. 
{It is melilotus alba, or sweet clover, 
and is an excellent honey plant.—Eb.] | 











Bees in Louisiana. | 

Bees, in this locality, are doing | 
poorly, owing to the late spring and) 
cold rains. Most of us have finished | 
dividing, and are now waiting for a} 
little sunshine, so that we may com-| 
mence extracting. In this parish are | 
about 2,500 colonies of bees, which | 
are contained in about 15 different | 
apiaries ; all of which are run exclu- 
sively for extracted honey. Of course, | 
scattered all through the country, are | 
a few hives of bees, kept by the farm- | 
ers’ wives for their own use; these 
did not count. I should like to know 
whether it is infringing on a patent to 
repair a patented article when it is 
broken? Please tell us something 
about Florida, Colorado and New 
Mexico through the columns of your 
valuable paper, for we Louisianians | 


— 


are tired of being flooded every spring, | 
and are thinking seriously of emi- 
grating en masse. T. M. HINEs. 
Point Coupee, La., June 4, 1884. 
[Of course you can repair, or do any- | 
thing you like witha patented arti- | 
cle, after you have purchased it, ex- | 
cept to make others like it. Our cor- | 
respondent will find considerable in | 
the BEE JOURNAL about the locali- | 
ties named, especially in relation to 
their adaptability for progressive bee- | 
keeping.—ED.] 


Magnificent Flow of Honey. 

My bees have gone crazy on the} 
honey question. I never saw sucha 
flow of honey before. 

JOSEPH E. SHAVER. 

North River, Va., June 8, 1883. 


Basswood Promises Well. 

Please find enclosed a leaf that I 
would like to know the name of, and 
its importance as a honey producer. 
Ionly know of alittle of it along the 
roadside, and it is alive with bees 
from morning till night; blooming at 
the time it does, between fruit tree 


bloom and basswood, it might be val- | 


uable for bees if it has no objection- 
able qualities to over-balance the good. 
My bees are oote: have been start- 
ing queen-cells, bu 

honey and unfavorable weather caused 
them to destroy the cells. 
very little white clover here,and I 
expect I will have to feed some be- 
tween now 
which promises to be good. Almost 
every one seems to be giving their 
preferences in regard to a standard 
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| to feed them largely, but hope now it | 
jis all right. i 


t a scarcity of | 


There is | 


and basswood bloom, | 
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ortion of their number ready for 





| 
frame, and all seem perfectly willing | 
to adopt a standard, provided they | business as the others had. Why 
adopt their preference. I think a|*‘‘ this was thus,” | cannot say unless, 
compromise between a deep and shal- | as the old gentleman remarked at the 
low frame would be the best to unite |convention the other day, “It was 
on. I think it would be easier to | just their contrary way.” I wish you, 
unite, if the advocates of both deep} Mr. Editor, would stir up those who 
and shallow frames would give a/| advertise queens to sell, etc., to bea 
little, and I would endorse the frame | little more prompt in filling orders, or 
recommended by Mr. P. P. N. E. | Say plainly that they cannot imme- 


Pellissier, on page 240, 10 inches deep | diately do as they advertise. Some- 
by 15 inches long, inside measure. ‘times those who eall themselves 


am not using that size, but would be | ** square men,” get a bad reputation 
willing to adoptit. L.G. Purvis. | by not being prompt. I ordered some 
Oregon, Mo., May 28, 1883. i — — weeks ago from a 
- _ . ; -_ | breeder who wrote me that he could 
[The leaf is not recognized. It i8| send them on five days notice, but not 
hard to determine plants from the leaf | a queen is here yet, although a letter 
alone. Send part of the stem and es- | will reach him in lessthan two days. 
pecially the flower.—Eb.] I ordered more, from another breeder 
|in the South, who claims, in his cir- 
’ ; cular, to be able to fill ordersin April, 
Excellent Prospects for Honey. | but not a queen do I get. In his ae- 
I put into winter quarters 46 colo- | knowledgement of my order, he said 
nies, and 43 came out in fair condi-|it was cold there,and he was afraid 
tion; but I have lost, up to date, 5| they would die in the mails. That 
more, leaving 38 now, all but 5 are | was three weeks ago. The mercury 
ready to go into sections. I had hard | now stands at 85° to 88° in the shade, 
work to keep them up, but I am sat- | and he is only twodays and half away. 
isfied to have them in this condition, | Are they all alike ? i think not; but, 
after such a severe spring. I expect | from tlie little dealings I have had 
a good honey yield; white clover has | with some of them, I fear a majority 
commenced to yield honey, and there | belong to the three- handed army; that 
is as good a stand of it as I have ever|is, they have a right hand, a left 
seen. Our bees did not get enough, | hand, and a little behind-hand, 
up to date, to keep breeding; 1 had ** CONNOISSEUR.” 
La Plume, Pa., June 5, 1883. 
(The weather, this spring, has been 
such, not only in the North, but also 
in the South, that queens could not 
be reared and fertilized, much less 
shipped to fill orders. Our corres- 
pondent should remember that the 
circulars were gotten out in the win- 
ter, and no onecould then foresee the 
terribly backwardness of the spring. 
Beeders calculated on the usual 
| weather, but have been treated to 
|some very unusual, this spring. All 
must exercise patience, eat a little 
more honey, and keep sweet-tem- 
pered.—ED. | 





2 I will report my experi- | 
ments on wintering before fall. 
A. WICHERTS. 
Mattison, Ill.. June 8, 1883. 


Mountain Maple for Honey. 

Will you please name, in the BEE 
JOURNAL, the enclosed plant. It 
grows on a tree something like the 
maple, and the roaring of the bees | 
upon it to-day, attracted my atten- 
tion. Fruit bloom is just done, and 
and if this isa good honey plant, as 
the working of the bees seems to in- 
dicate, it may be made to fillan im- 
portant gap in the honey flow. I 
could not tind another tree like the 
one from which I picked these leaves 
and flower. Jaume MCNEILL. 


Hudson, N. Y., May 29, 1883. : 

[This is the mountain maple (Acer | seats a Rangueees Bee Trap. 
aie : all native tr , | A few evenings since I went out to 
spicatum), a small native tree, widely | my apiary, and in front of the en- 
dispersed through the heavily-wooded | trance to one hive I discovered a large 
portions of the United States and — I a ~~ a few momeens, 
ee ae and saw him catch bees as they ven- 
Canata.—f2. J. BUREEA.| tured out on the alighting board. The 
toad would twist his mouth and turn 
from one side to another after swal- 
lowing a bee. I caught the toad and 
made an investigation. First cuttin 
off his head, I examined the inside o 
the mouth, where was found several 
| stingers in the jaw and roots of the 
'tongue, where the bees had stung 
him when he closed his mouth upon 
|\them. Ithen opened the body and 
pressed upon the stomach, when nine 
nice Italian bees came out, lifeless. 
Others remained in the stomach, 
enough, I think, to have made the 
number 18 or 20. In answer to the 
uestion, ‘‘ Will toads catch bees ?” 

can certainly answer, they will. 

W. A. SHEWMAN. 
Randolph, N. Y., June 9, 1883. 


Backwardness of the Season. 

The cold and backward spring has | 
been pretty hard on the weak colo- 
nies of bees in this section, but strong 
colonies are booming. Geo. C. Green, 
of Factoryville, 144 miles from here, 
had a large swarm about two weeks 
ago. He winters his bees in chaff | 
hives; has some 30 colonies, and lost 
none. I have 8 colonies in plain Sim- 
plicity hives ; 6 of them I packed with 
chaff cushions, and the other 2 [I left 
to themselves, as they were weak 
ones, and I thought it was not worth 
while to bother with them. Did they 
\live through the long cold winter? 
Yes sir ; and came out just as well as 
| the rest, having quite as large a pro- | 
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Bringing in the Golden Nectar. 

I think I can say that I am “ out of 
the woods’ for this season, and will 
report, success. I put into winter 

uarters 68 colonies, and never had 
them do better, until I gave them a 
flight late in February. I put them 
on their summer stands, in the first 
days of April, when I had lost 2 colo- 
nies. There was ten times as many 





did read Mr. House’s chapter on | cases, there is not much difference, if 
‘*Comb honey production,” and also | any, in the amount of labor required. 
Mr. Locke’s on the ** Races of bees,”’| 2. If heis getting extracted honey 
therein contained. I disagree en- | for sauce, and takes out aripe article, 
tirely with the tenets of both these | he will get but little more extracted 
chapters. | then comb honey, provided he thor- 
oughly understands the law govern- 


-_-——~—- + «+ 


Drum Box and After-Swarms. 





dead bees on the cellar floor, on the 
first day of April, as there was on the 
first of March. I should like to have 
a reason for this, as they were kept as 
nearly as possible in the same condi-| 
tion through March as though the! 
three preceding months. I have lost | 
3 colonies by dwindling, since the | 
first of April, leaving 63 colonies in | 
good condition; some of them very | 
strong, hanging out, and giving | 
strong indications of swarming. Mr. | 
Layer, of Gilman, reports a fine | 
swarm on the 23d of May. White) 
clover is beginning to bloom, and for | 
the last two days, they are working 
lively, bringing in the golden nectar, | 
and their busy hum, to me, is sweet | 
music. The more I am with the pets, | 
the better I understand their lan-| 
guage, for a language they have, most | 
certainly, and it is well to understand | 
and heed their words, or they may | 
use something sharper. 
REUBEN HAVENS. | 

Onarga, IIll., June 4, 1883. 


—- 


| 
| 





I would like to have Mr. Heddon | 
|The smaller the frame 
he prevent after-| 


answer these questions : 
1. How does 
swarming ? 
2. Explain his dram box; is it in 
any wise different from a common 


ing the production of comb honey. 


3. To this question I answer No. 
or sections 


honey is put up in, the safer it will be 
| during transit. 
| troth frame would be unsafe, besides 


The full-sized Langs- 


box made to fit the top of the box hive | there are hundreds of other objections 


he is transferring ? 

3. L have had 8 swarms from 3 colo- 
nies already. 
surplus since April 1. 

GEO. E. LYTLE. 

Flat Bayou, Ark., May 28, 1883. 


Bees have been storing | 


| against using it. 
ready sale in packages of that size. 


It would not find 


4. Occasionally some odd genius 


| might demand it in that shape, but as 
|arule there would be no market for 


ANSWERS.—1. We very rarely have | it. The honey would have to sell at 


any attempt at after-swarming. If | Several cents per pound lower. 

such are cast, we hive the after-| 5. I hardly thought any reader of 
swarm in a hive of comb foundation, | the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL would 
and put it by the side of the old box. | be apt to ask such questions. The 
When the 21 days have passed, we then | Small sections are not only more sal- 
drive the bees in the old box into the| able at the present time, but the 
hive with the after-swarm, and, at| most transportable packages, and the 
the same time, all three can be put| most economical, labor and prices 
together if you were driving on the | both considered. 








= | non-increasing plan. | 
or | 2. My drum box is simply a box of | 
d@hat and How. | eens the size of the hive to be drum- | 

ae ee Sen | med, but I think it would be an im- 
| provement, one I thought of 7 or 8 
| years ago, but have never made, to 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.\ have a drum box contain numerous | 
| thin light division-boards, to enable | 


—— : ag ~ |the bees to readily ascend from all> 
@@ Will my friends please send their | parts of the old hive. 
| 


questions to the Editor of the Jour- | 
NAL, and not to me; they will be an- | 


ANSWERS BY 


=a > <—x< << ee ee 








swered just as promptly. I now have 
a short-hand reporter who can take 
down my answers as fast as I can 
think them, which enables me to 
‘*talk back ”’ with great satifaction, 
so send along your questions, but to 
Mr. Newman and not to me, please. 





Queen Rearing. 


Vill Mr. Heddon give us his opin- 
ion of Mr. Alley’s book, ‘‘ New Method 
of Queen Rearing ?” I have seen the 
same method of obtaining queen-cells 
practiced three years ago, in a large 
apiary, in a neighboring county. 

C. W. GREEN. 
New Orleans, La., June 7, 1883. 


ANSWER.—I regret very much that 
I am unable to give my opinion upon 
Mr. Alley’s **‘ New Method of Queen- 
Rearing.” Mr. Alley kindly sent me 
a copy, asking for my opinion, but I 
have been too busy to read it, I must 
fill my engagements and answer busi- 


time, and overtaxes me at that. 


Antiquated Management. 
| Will Mr. Heddon kindl 


answer the | 


|following questions through the) 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, for a 
friend : 


| 1. If a man is doing all his own 
| work, can he manage more bees for 


/combs ; t 


‘comb honey production, or for ex- 


| tracted honey ? 


2. Which way can he produce the | 


| greatest number of pounds, by using 
sections or extracting ? 
| 3. Can comb honey be shipped safely 
|to market in the Langstroth frame, 
| and would it find ready sale ? 
| 4, Would there be any market for 
/comb honey in 10 or 20 pound boxes, 
such as were used 20 or 25 years ago ? 
5. I write this for the benefit of a 
friend. The questions being fully 
settled in my mind, and he being will- 
| ing to abide by your answer. 
G. C. VAUGHT. 
Greenville, Miss. 


ANSWERS.—1. We must understand 
that less colonies are required to 
gather the honey of a given area, 


when they are working for extracted | 
ness letters, and this takes all of my| honey than when working for comb | ties possessed by the Italians, which 


I\honey. With proper fixtures in both | every 


Foo 
Fertile Workers, ete. 
The season is from two to three 


| weeks late here, but we escaped the 


snow storm of May 21, that was so 
destructive through Ohio and further 
South. Wealso have had but little 
frost, and fruit propects are good for 
apples and cherries, and all kinds of 
small fruit; clover has wintered well, 
and has an enormous growth for this 
date ; wheat promises to be above the 


| average through this section. 


1. How soon, after acolony becomes 

ueenless, will fertile workers make 
their appearance ? 

2. Cannot queens be induced to lay 
to their utmost capacity in a single 
season, and thus become worthless 
after, by removing and replacing 

1e queen being in a strong 
colony ? 

3. What objection would there be to 
crossing the Holy Land bees with the 
pure Italians ? Are they as irritable 
as other hybrid bees ? 

S. J. YOUNGMAN. 

Cato, Mich., June 7, 1883. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no definite 
time. I have known them to appear 
in afew days after becoming queen- 
less; at other times, several weeks 
after. 

2. I have found that queens can be 
stimulated to lay such an amount of 
eggs in one or two seasons that they 
seem to have exhausted their fertility. 

3. The main objection to crossing 
the Holy Land bees with Italians, is 
that they have not the valuable quali- 
comb honey 


producer so 
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much needs, but the brown Germans 
have, and this is why the very best 
honey-gatherers can be procured by 
judicious crossings of leather-colored 
Italian and brown German bees. 
There is no need of losing any amia- 
bility in such crossing as the one last 
referred to. It is the simplest and | 
easiest thing in the world to increase it. | 

The Holy Land bees have two} 
traits of character, which must for- 





ever keep them from the apiaries of | " : 
First, they | letter. Postage stamps of any kind 


wise honey-producers. 
are terribly irascible ; secondly, they 


ago not ripen their honey properly be- 


e sealing it, which causes it to 
ss against the capping and ooze 
out. Ihave never had them in my 
apiary, I am happy to affirm; but 
good reliable parties, who have tested 
them thoroughly, furnish me proof of 
the above statements. 

The brown German bee excells any 
bee in the world, in the much desir- 
able point of building white comb, 
and doing it readily and rapidly ; also 
in ascending to the upper story early 
in the season, and in not crowding 
he brood-chamber with honey. These 
valuable traits no wise honey pro- 
Another valuable 
point about them is, they are not 
nearly as much inclined to swarm as 
the yellow races of bees. 
Transferring. 


I have been transferring bees from 
American hives into others, but have 
not yet finished. Would you advise 





me to finish now? Please answer 
through the Bre JOURNAL and 
oblige. SILAS REMINGTON. 


Lowell, Mich. 
ANSWER.—We practice transferring 


either on the old system or the new, | double the number of subscribers. and 


all through the season, when conven- 
ient, and see no reason why you 
should not finish the job at ence. 
aininsennady. iguanas 
Separators with Broad Frames. 
Several correspondents have asked 
me if I considered it advisable to use 
separators with broad frames. I will 
reply that Ido. When I run 34 broad 
frame supers, I tried omitting the 
separators. I find that while the 
“case” seems not to need separators to 
get reasonably straight combs, the 
broad frames are almost a total fail- 
ure without them. 


—______ > «> ~~ 


Bees are just beginning to swarm 
und store in cases here. The pros- 
pects are good. ‘* After clouds. sun- 
shine.” We are now transferring 
several colonies on the new plan, 
Which the students think “ the boss.” 


Special Hotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 





| press money order, a bank draft on 


New York or Chicago, or register the 


‘may be sent for amounts less than one 
| dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
| discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
| American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 
We wish to impress upon every one 
|the necessity of being very specific, 
| and carefully tostate what they desire 
| for the money sent. Also, if they live 
| near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 


| Any one sending us aclub of two 

| subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 

with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
| Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 
| For four subscribers, with $8, we 
| will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
| Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 
| For five subscribers, with $10, we 
| will send the Apiary Register for 200 
| colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
| Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
|extra copy of the Weekly Bere Jour- 
| NAL for one year. 


| To get any of the above premiums 
| for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 





| the same amount of money. 


| 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
| just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
| views on this important subject, with 
| suggestions what to plant, and when 
‘and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
| any address for 10 cents. 


——-S. + 


| &@ Do notsend coins in a letter. It 
is dangerous and increases the postage 
| unnecessarily. Always send postage 


stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 


if not, any denomination of postage 
stamps will do. 


——— ee 
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blanks for 50 cents extra. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,’ etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


+ 


The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 5 
‘** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 








The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


- ~~, - 


Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 





if you can get them—one-cent stamps; | 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The | of these guide books 
name of the Association printed in the | the office of this paper, where it may be 


|supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, and the seventh edition 
'of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
| Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
‘in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
| soon be withdrawn, those who desire 
| it should send for the book at once. 


_- 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
| JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
|}son. Any one intending to get upa 
‘club can have sample copies sent to 
| the persons they desire toe interview, 
| by sending the names to this office. 


| »+diee 


/To Europe and Return for 30 Cents. 


| If you can’t afford to pay $22 for one of 
|W. H. Brearley’s round trip excursion 
tickets “From Detroit to the Sea,’ with 
which you could leave Detroit June 27th, 
| July 11th or July 25th, for a 2,200 mile 
| pleasure tour to the White Mts. and Sea 
| Shore, the “next” best thing would be to 
| send ten 8 cent stamps to W. H. Brearley, 
lof the Detroit (Mich.) “Evening News,” 
|foracopy of his new 68-page illustrated 
j}excursion guide book. It also contains 
articulars of 3 cheap excursions “From 
Jetroit across the Sea” to Liverpool. The 
|book is graphic in its descriptions, and 
| affords for thirty cents an excellent substi- 
| tute for an excursion to Europe, with the 
advantage that calm weather and exemption 
be relied upon. One 
as been received at 





| from sea sickness may 
N 


examined by any one interested. 
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Bingham Smoker Comer 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’ s 
have them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
pest-paid for $1.75. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


Abronia Mich. 
All Excelling. — Messrs. Bingham | 
& Hetherington, Dear Sirs:—I am 
now selling your Smokers almost ex- | 
clusively. You are excelling your- 
selves in smokers all the time. 
Respectfully, J.G. TAYLOR. 
Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 


Cyprians Conquered. 


All summer long it has been ‘ which | 
and tother”’ with me and the Cyprian 
colony of bees I have—but at last I 
am ** boss.’ Bingham’s “* Conqueror | 
Smoker” did it. If you want lots of 


smoke just at the right time, geta/| 


Conqueror Smoker 5! ig 
G. M. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 





During the following three months, 
Bingham Smokers will be sent post- 
aid, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
owing prices: 
The “Doctor”. .( wide shield )—3¥ in. fire tube, $2.00 





The Conqueror (wide shield)—s in.firetube, 1.75 | 
SD ncacecacsed (wide shield)—2‘¢in. firetube, 1.50 
Extra.. ....(wideshield)—2 in.firetube, 1.25 
Oo ae (nar. shield)—2 in. firetube, 1.00 
Little Wonder. .(nar. shield)—1% in. fire tube, 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife.. 1.15 | 
With thanks for letters of encour- | 
agement, and the absence of complain- | 
ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five | 
theusand patrons our best wishes. | 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 
Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 


DOOLITTLE. | 


| form. 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
| 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
| 


| THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
| 
| 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
| “fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
| and inventions in this Tapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 

aid in the successful management of the Honey 


| Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 


| in its best and most attractive condition. 


| Appreciative Notices. 


| A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
pens —American Agriculturist, N. Y. 
Its chapter on marketihg honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Contains all the information needed to make 
| bee-culture successfu!l.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 
Just sucha work as should pe in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 
Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 
Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style, 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer. Cleveland, O. 
It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save oxpersenae ¢ and good judgment. 
~-Daily Republican, Utica, N 


Gives minute details for the management and 


| manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 


success.—Col. Valley and Furm. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 


} care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 


65 | know in their care and management.—Chicago 


Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
es must keep posted in allthe improvements in 

his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al! the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 


| and isthe most perfeet work of the kind, for the 








Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


comin -_-———- + - 


@& Do not let your numbers of the| 
BEE JOURNAL for 1882 be lost. The} 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They) 
are very valuable for reference. 


ee ee 


G@ May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE JouR- | 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium,“ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- | 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new) 
subscriber, and progressive apiculturé | 
to another devotee. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a iin QUEE of roaring . dark, leather-colored 
ITAL Ss. Untested Queens, $1.00 
each, or six p $5. — +3 for $10.00. Tested | 
Queens, $2.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 25Dtf 


| price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 


mer, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; 
covers. 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison st. C hicago, Ill. 


in paper 


BE SURE 


| To send a postal card for our Lllustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies bef ore purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains I! lustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an apiay, at the 
lowest prices. Italian Queens and Bees. Parties 
inter.cing to purchase bees in lots of 10 Colonies or 
more are invited to correspond. 
J. C. SAYLES, 
51 D15tB5 Hartford, Wis. 


1883. 1883. 
YOU GET VALUE RECBIVED! 


QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES 


If you want EARLY QUEENS from the 
best improved genuine stock for business; or if 
you want Imported Italian Queens or bees, in full 
colonies or nuclei, with tested or untested queens; 
if you want Dunham or Vandervort comp founda- 
tion, made from pure beeswax; or if you want 
| hives or a suppliesof any kind,send for my 

| new catalogue. It tells you about introducing 
| queens, new “ Races of Bees,” etc. Cash paid for 
clean beeswax. Address, 


J.P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


5BDI15t 
JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1883. 


1883. 
Sunny Side Apliary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, Nuclei, 


EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c 





19D6m Address, Sunny Side Apiary, NAPA, CAL. | 


‘ITALIAN AND HOLY LAND 


"QUEENS! 


The Handsomest Queens for BUSINESS 
the World Produces. 


BUSINESS, BEAUTY and Wintering 
Qualities Combined. 


We CHALLENGE the WORLD to EQUAL them, 


Every Queen WARRANTED perfect, and reared 
under the swarming impulse. Tested Queens of 
either race, each $2.00; with“ Handy Book,” $2.50. 
Queens warranted as good as tested and ‘ ‘Handy 
Book,” $2.25. Special rates by the ee 
Send ‘for our 32-page Circular. 


HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 





4H. P. Horizontal Single ] Return- Flue 


Portable Engine and Boiler 


Mounted on skids, engine on top of boiler; cy}. 
44x8 ; complete with Pump, Heater, Safety Valve. 
Steam-guage, Brass Oil Cups and Lubricator 30 
inch Band W Can change engine torun either 








yheel. 
way ; also, cr of a to pump fast or slow ; 
also, speed of engine “his rig is in good order 
sound and strong ; would make a good rig for light 
work. Will deliver on board cars for $125.00. At 
this price it must be taken soon. On receiptof $25 
1 will send it C. O. D. if desired. Reason for selling, 
I have bargained tor a Jarger one. 

D. G. WEBSTER, Blaine, Boone Co. « DL 


TO ADVERTISE 


OVER 





THE 
WITH 


WHOLE 
A SMALL 


Advertisers desiring to reach every section of the 
country, without investing a very large amount of 
money, will tind the following a good list of papers 

Price per line. 

BOREAL 2.000 cccceccese Weekly$ lb 
Congregationlist..... Weekly 25 
American Cultivator.Weekly 30 

Youth's Companion. ‘= reekly 200 


cou 
LIST. 


NTRY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CITY Sun..........0eseeeeees Weekly WD 
Tccnets @ snese nee Weekly 5D 
BEERS «cco ccccecccess Weekly 100 
Christian Advocate..Weekly 50 
Harper’s Weekly..... Woenty 1 4 

Observer ............+ Weekly 3 
[Co eae Weekly 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. .Times.................. Weekly 25 
*ress.. cas» Weekly 2 
BALTIMORE,Md.American..........-- Weekly 4 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.Courier-Journal...... Weekly 
CINCINNATI, O. . Times ...........-2000. Weekly 5B 
Raquirer .. cocnee Weekly 7 
‘ommercial- Gazette.Weekly 
TOLEDO, OHLO.. Blade. icvesaaanehial Veekly WD 
CHICAGO, LLL.. Inter Ocean........... Weekly 75 
PIERS a Weekly 4 
Tribune................ Weekly 25 
ST. LOUIS, MO...Republican.. .Weekly 
Globe-Democrat......Weekly 50 
SanFrancisco,Cal.Chronicle.............. Weekly 37 
TORONTO, ONT. .Globe.. ...........s000 Weekly 2% 
Price per line in all the papers............. $1447 


Ten lines, one time, costs 8144 790. 


A DEFINITE OFFER. 


For $140 net cash we wil! insert 10 lines, agate 
space, one time, in al] the above 26 papers, and give 
one insertion, without further charge, of the same 
advertisement in 340 country weeklies, with a 
guaranteed circulation of more than 175,000 copies. 
For $75 we will insert 5 lines once, or 3 lines for 
%50. Catalogue of the weeklies sent on applica- 
tion. 

If the advertisement is already appeuring in any 
of the above papers, we will substitute others of 
similar circulation and value. Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ly, and contains the best practical! information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do it. ev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 

We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 











DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION. 


Twenty-five lbs. or less, 55c. per Ib.; over 25 Ibs. 52c 
perib. Extra thin and bright (10 sq. ft. to the Ib.) 
58c. Wax worked for 10c. per pound. 

24A5t F. W. HULMES, Coopersville, Mich. 
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